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GENOA, FROM 


Citizs, and the empires or states which contain 
them, bear a certain resemblance to the human 
frame: they have a beginning,—weak and humble 
as all beginnings;—they grow into strength and 
power, and look proudly on the weaker members of 
their kind ; and then they gradually decline in might, 
and after a greater or less space of time, become 
mingled with the dust, and show nothing of their 
once proud state, except the human frame its bones, 
and the civic frame its stones. Such was the case 
with Babylon and Thebes,—such is almost the case 
with Athens and Sparta,—and such, in a smaller de- 
gree, is the case with many cities of Italy; for 
though Rome, Venice, and Genoa, are still cities of 
much importance, they suffer in comparison with 
what they were in bygone ages, 

The reason for the chagge in the state of Rome 
involves too long a train of historical events for us 
even to allude to here ; but the decline of Genoa and 
Venice is due almost entirely to commercial causes, 
The treasures of the East,—the spices, gems, gold, 
silks, &c.,—have been known in Europe for more 
than two thousand years; but the route to the 
East by way of the Cape of Good Hope has been 
known only three centuries and a-half. Before the 
discovery of this passage, therefore, another mode of 
transfer of Eastern goods was necessary. The prin- 
cipal modes adopted were two; one of which was to 
travel through India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, 
&c., by caravans, containing several hundred mer- 
chants, with their camels loaded with merchandize, 
and so to proceed to some port at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea; the other mode was, to ship 
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goods at any of the ports of India, Persia, and 
Arabia, sail through the Persian Gulf, and up the 
Red Sea; land the goods on the Isthmus of Suez; 
and finally ship them again at the Mediterranean 
shore of that isthmus. 

The goods thus shipped were landed at some 
European port; and Genoa and Venice derive a 
large portion of the power which they possessed five 
hundred years ago, to the circumstance that they 
were the chief ports at which the commerce between 
the East and West was carried on, But when the 
Portuguese discovered the route to India by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, a blow was given to the 
two Italian ports, which, aided by political events, 
lowered them from their proud standard, which they 
have never since regained. 

The city of Genoa is situated on the western 
extremity of Italy, in the middle of a crescent-like 
gulf, extending from France to Tuscany; and is 
itself enclosed in a bay or harbour by two moles 
jutting out into the sea, and approaching to within 
half a mile of each other. The streets and houses 
of Genoa extend round the shores of the harbour for 
the distance of a mile and a-half; and rise one 
above another as they recede to a hilly background, 
which is crowned with batteries, and fortifications ; 
the whole external boundary of the city on the land 
side being nearly eight miles, 

The city is described as being extremely splendid, 
as it appears when approached from the sea, op 
account of the sumptuous marble palaces which are 
seen ranged on the sides of the surmounting hill: 
these splendid erections were the a ha of the 
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Genoese patricians, when the blie was jn the 
the streets of 


heij sof itt go Vien ente 
py how we ap inhabitant of London would 
have cause to complain of their narrowness, which 
gives them an appearance scarcely compatible with 
the splendour of the houses. Narrow streets form a 
feature in many continental -cities, of otherwise great 
magnificence and importance. 

The interior of Genoa (says Eustace) does not, in my 
opinion, correspond with its exterior grandeur. Like 
 neaaey it is composed of well-built lanes, and contains no 
wide, and only three beautiful streets,—the Strada Balbi, 
Strada Nova, and Strada Novissima. The Strada Balbi 
commences from a square called the Piazza Verde, sur- 
rounded with trees of no luxurious growth; but at one 
end a magnificent double flight of stairs, and houses, 
gardens, and churches, intermingled, rising in terraces one~ 
above the’ other, give it a pleasing and romantic appear- 
ance. The same street terminates in another square 
called the Piazza del Vastato, whence begins the Strada 
Novissima, which forms a sweep, and joins the Strada 
Nova, that opens into a lesser square called Piazza delle 
Fontane Amore. These three streets, though not suffici- 
ently wide perhaps for our taste, especially considering the 
elevation of the buildings that border them, are, strictl 
speaking, composed of lines of lofty palaces, some of whic 
are entirely of marble, and all ornamented with marble 
portals, porticoes, and columns. The interior of these 
mansions is seldom unworthy of their external appearance. 
Marble staircases, with bronze balustres, conduet to spacious 
saloons, which open into each other in a long series, and 
are alf adorned with the richest marbles and tapestries, 
with valuable paintings and gilded cornices and panels, 
Among these palaces, many of which are fit to lodge the 
first sovereign of Europe, and indeed better calculated 
for that purpose than most transalpine palaces, those of 
Doria, of Sera, of Balbi, and of Durazzo, may perhaps 
be mentioned as pre-eminent in magnificence. 


But since Mr. Eustace wrote, Genoa has become 
more and more like a modern commercial sea-port, 


and her marble palaces are but little in accordance 
with the scenes that surround them. When Lady 
Morgan visited Genoa, she found the entrance halls 
of these palaces ocupied by cobdlers, stocking-grafters, 


and other humble artisans. In one of the porticoes, 
she found a matrass-cleaner at work; and in the 
nobler apartments of another, the ante-room was 
occupied by a laundress. Several of the lower and 
lesser rooms were hired out to poor tradesmen; and 
a strange mixture of wealth and poverty was observ- 
able in most of them. We may give some idea of 
these palaces by briefly describing that of Durazzo, 
Above the ground-floor there are two grand stories. 
The portal, of four massive Doric pillars, with its en- 
tablature, rises as high as the balcony of the second 
story. The front has two-and-twenty noble windows 
in width. The portico, which is wide and spacious, con- 
ducts to a staircase, each step of which is formed of 
a single block of Carrara marble. A large ante- 
chamber then leads to ten saloons, either opening into 
one another, or communicating by spacious galleries. 
These saloons are all fitted up with surpassing rich- 
ness. 

There are several fine churches in Genoa. That 
called Di Carignano is approached by a bridge of three 
wide arches, thrown over, not a river, but a deep dell, 
now occupied as a street; and the passenger is sur- 
2rised, on looking over the parapet, to see the roofs 
“of several houses six stories in height far beneath him. 
The church is a square building, adorned with Corinth- 
ian pilasters. The four sides have similar ornaments 
and similar pediments, and from the centre rises a 
dome. The interior is in the form of a Greek cross. 
It is a striking instance of the wealth of the patrician 
families of Genoa of by-gone times, that this church 
was built at the expense of a noble Genoese named 
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Sauli, and that the bridge which leads to it was erected 


(Marca 928, 


by his son to facilitate the approach to the church, 
There is a noble view from the church, comprising 
the greater part of the city, the port, the moles, and 
the surrounding hills. 

The metropoliton church of San Lorenzo wag 
erected in the eleventh century, and bears great eyj- 
dence of its antiquity. The architecture is Gothic, 
and the building is cased with black and white marble, 
The martyrdom of St. Lawrence is depicted on the 
facade in basso relievo. The entrance consists of 
three grand doors, with lofty pointed arches, and cir. 
cular windows above. 

Genoa is not deficient in charitable institutions for 
the relief of the poor and afflicted. There are 
two hospitals, one called the Great Hospital, and the 
other Albergo dei Poveri, both of which are admirable 
for their magnitude, interior arrangement, and ex- 
cellent accommodation. Mr. Eustace states that the 
noble family of Kugara were accustomed to lay out 
each day a sum equivalent to thirty-two pounds 
English, in providing food for all the poor who came 
to claim it. Another nobleman, haying no heirs, de- 
voted his whole property, even during his own life, to 
the foundation of an asylum for orphan girls, who, to 
the number of fiye hundred, were educated and pro- 
vided with a settlement for life, either married or 
single, at their option. Myr. Eustace makes some 
judicious remarks on the frequent ynion of commerce 
and charity, and cites London and Genga as honour- 
able instances of it :— 

The genius of commerce, and the spirit of charity, in 
these nae move hand in hand, eae i uneon The 
riches collected by the one are dispensed by the other; 
so that if commerce fills her stor oe charity holds the 
keys. While the one is laying the foundation of a mole, 
the other is erecting a church ; while the former is building 
a palace, the other is endowing a hospital ; while commerce 
enjoys the repast in the magnificent hall, charity sits at the 
gate and dispenses food to the hungry. 

Some of the streets of Genoa are said to be so 


' marrow, that opposite neighbours may shake hands 


together at their windows. The lower class of deal- 
ers are accustomed to arrange their wares in front of 
their shops, or along the narrow pathway, where they 
sell their fruit, flowers, vegetables, or maccaroni, or 
occupy themselves by spinning, knitting, sewing, sing- 
ing, or gossiping. There is one street occupied exclu- 
sively by goldsmiths, for the middle and lower classes 
are even more fond of personal trinkets than the upper: 
clasps, rings, earrings, chains, combs, pearls, coral, &c, 
are made expressly for the humble classes,—proba- 
bly of an inferior quality. 

Besides the buildings we have mentioned, there are, 
in Genoa, a theatre, an university, a royal college, six 
commercial schools, and courts of legislature and of 
justice. . 

The changes in the form of government at Genoa 
have been briefly these. Genoa belonged to the 
Romans until the fall of the empire, when it passed 
into the possession of the Longobardi, or Lombards, 
From these the Emperor Charlemagne wrested it, 
and placed it under the government of a court. But 
when, about the year 1100, contests arose respecting 
the crown of Italy, the Genoese, who had enriched 
themselves by commerce, resolved to be the foot-ball 
of contending monarchs no longer, and placed them- 
selves under a consul, to be elected by themselves 
This mode of government lasted about a century, and 
was succeeded by the annual election of a Podesta, 
or magistrate, from some neighbouring state, on 
account of the rivalry between the native patrician 
families: From the year 1270 to 1340, one continual 
scene of discord ensued, arising from the attempts of 
the nobles to get all the power into their own hands, 
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and the determination of the plebeians to prevent 
them from so doing. At length, to get rid of these 
discords, it was resolved to appoint a magistrate 
called a Doge. This governor was elected for life, 
but the succession was not hereditary, the election 
taking place at the death of the last Doge. 

This latter mode of government continued for 
nearly two hundred years; but stormy scenes marked 
nearly the whole of this period. Each party in the 
city had their favourite to propose as Doge, and many 
Doges were put to death by violence: often, indeed, 
several Doges were elected at one time. At length, 
in 1528, Andrew Doria succeeded in obtaining a 
change in the government by limiting the period of 
each Doge’s government to two years, with a council 
to assist and control him. The government was 
aristocratical, that is, the names of all the fioble 
families were erivolled in a book, and from them and 
them only could the Doge and other officers of the 
government be chosen. 

This lasted for more than two centtiries and a half ; 
when Genoa became ofie of the many stated destined 
to be disturbed by Napoleon Buonaparté: The French 
first assisted the plebefans to gain the ascendancy 
over the aristocraey; and then téok the government 
to themselves. After many rena of success, Genoa 
was formally incorporated with France im 1805; and 
so continued until the end of the war; when; aniong 
the many regulations for the settlement of Europe, 
one was that Gerioa should be united to and form 
part of the kingdom of Sardinia; and this arrange- 
ment still continues. We thus see that Genoa hag 


undergone as many changes of government as larger 
territories. When we speak of Genoa asa territory, 
we must bear in mind that it has for centuries in- 
cluded within its rule a portion of the surrounding 
eountry, extending along the shore of the gulf of 


Genoa. 

During the political changes above enumerated, 
the republic of Genoa had many wars with other 
nations ; but these form no part of our subject : it is 
more to the purpose to say, that her commercial 
transactions grew into great magnitude about the 
fifteenth century, and that it declined fo a low ebb 
down to the end of the last century, since when it 
if understood to have revived again. Genoa must 
dither have béen a commércial city, or nothing of 
note, for the soil is extremely barren near it, and 
cannot even afford food enough for the inhabitants ; 
Wor doés theré appéar to be many mineral riches 
near it. All these circumstances the Genoese have 
well known, and Wave wisély directed the chief part 
of their attention to commerce. 

Geno@ is a garrisoned town, the residence of a 
governor-general, and of a senate or high court of 
justice. The codes of laws, both civil and commercial, 
idtroduced by the French, have been retained. The 
Genoese manufacture silks, woollens, cottons, and 
paper ; and export, besides these, rice, hemp, and oil ; 
the whole of their exports amounting to about two 
millions annually. The imports amount to three 
millions, and are brought from all the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Genoese form the best sailors in the Mediter- 
ranean; and the middle classes are well calculated 
for commerce. Their general character is said to be 
shrewd, active, parsimonious, and industrious. The 
population of the whole Duchy is about 208,000, of 
Whom 94,000 reside within the walls of the city, and 
22,000 in the suburbs of San Martino and San 
Pere d'Arena, The city appears to be governed in a 
very conciliatory spirit by its present sovereign, the 
King of Sardinia. 
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BYCKNACRE PRIORY, ESSEX. 


Tue above wood-cut represents the remains of one of 
those buildings with which England was in former 
times so largely supplied ; we mean priories, monas- 
teries, and other establishments connected with a 
form of worship which has since ceased to be, and 
which we hope never again will be, the established 
faith of this country. Different feelings are excited 
when we think of the change of religion which took 

lace three hundred years ago in England. Viewed in 
its more important light, we regard it as a blessing 
to the country ; but viewing it in the less prominent 
feature of its connexion with, and influence on, the 
beauty of architecture, we cannot but feel some regret 
at the decay and demolition of the beautiful Gothic 
structures which were so profusely scattered over the 
face of the country. 

Thé building with which we aré now concerned did 
fot slate the fate of many of a similar class : it was 
not destroyed or dismantled at the Reformation ; for 
it had previously suffered so much from the wearing 
effects of age, that it was scarcely worthy of the at- 
oe tke of the ¢ommissioners to whom was committed 
the investigation of monastic establishments, - Byck- 
nacre Priory is situated in the parish of Woodham- 
Ferrers, a little at the right of the road leading from 
Danbury to Woodham Ferrers. The ruins of it’still 
existing dre, as may be seen, exceedingly small,’ but 
it was once probably an extensive place. It was a 
priory of regular canons of the Augustine arder, and 


“dedicated to the Virgin Mary and to John the Bap- 


tist. The priory was built and endowed by Maurice 
Fitz-Geoffry; -Sheriff of Essex, in the reign, and 
chiefly at the expense, of King Henry the Second. In 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward the First, 
several grants were made to the priory. The king 
gave leave to the prior to impark or inclose his waste 
land in Woodham-Ferrers, amounting to sixty acres: 
Andrew de Woodegrie gave forty acres in -East 
Haningfield: John Toleberle and John Turpyne gave 
thirty acres in Danbury: all of which were given te 
the priory ; and within a few years afterwards; several 
gifts of a similar kind were made, by which the reve- 
nues of the priory were much increased. 

Morant, in his History of Essex; says, . 

About the beginning of the year 1506, this priory, 
through the carelessness of its governors, and other acci- 
dents, was grown so poor, that at the death of Edward 


| Golding, the prior, there was but one mouk left in the 


house, and it became in a manner wholly neglected. 
Whereupon, the prior and convent of Elsingspittle, without 
Bishopsgate, London, procured, 21 April, 1509, licensé 
from King Henry the Seventh, to have this prioty of 
Bycknacre, with all its lands, &c., united and appropriated 
to their hospital; which was done the ninth of November 
following. But one of this priory'’s manors in Woodham- 
Ferrers was then, or about that time, annexed to the hos- 
pital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, London. . 

When an inquisition or investigation was after- 
wards made into the value of the possessions which 
had belonged to the priory, it was found that they 
consisted of the manor of Bycknacre, thirty mes- 
suages, three hundred acres of arable land, forty of 
meadow, sixty of wood, five hundred of pasture, and 
sixty-two of marsh land, together with certain privi- 
leges in the neighbouring towns. 

Upon the dissolution of monasteries, the manor to 
which the priory had belonged was granted by Henry 
the Eighth to a private family ; and since that time 
it has frequently passed from one family to another, 

We have said that this priory is situated near the 
road leading from Danbury to Woodham-Ferrers. 
The village of Danbury is delightfully situated on the 
sides and summit of the highest hill “ nn ; and 
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RUINS OF, BYCKNACRE PRIORY, 


it received its name of Danbury from its having been 
a fortified place .bélonging to the Danes, many records 
of ite former destination being still visible. An alarm 
beacon stood near the ground on which the parsonage 
house has been erected ; and at the south-east from 
the church, near the glacis, a watch or guard house 
stood. The lines of the ancient encampment are still 
visible, within and beside which the present town is 
situated. The glacis (which is a slope exterior to the 
ditch and wall of a fortified place) on the north side 
is nearly thirty feet deep ; and it may also be traced 
on the other sides. There is every reason to believe 
that this was a castle or town of the Danes, and was 
one of their strongholds during the early part of their 
sojourn in England. 

_ The church at Danbury is situated on the summit 
of the hill, and within the area of the ancient en- 
campment. There is a nave, north and south aisles, 
a chancel, and a stone tower at the west end, con- 
taining five bells, and surmounted by a lofty wooden 
spire, which, from its elevated situation, serves 2s a 
sea-mark: indeed, the situation is so exposed, that 
the church has more than once suffered from light- 
ning and from high winds. 

» Under one of the aisles of the church are the 
effigies of two cross-legged knights, curiously carved 
against the faces of the lords of his court. The beard 
in wood; and a third is placed at some little distance 
from them. A lion is sculptured beneath the feet of 
each of the knights, placed in different postures ; so 
also the knights themselves are represented in different 
attitudes; one is in a devotional attitude, with his 
sword sheathed; a second is in the act of drawing 
his sword ; while a third is returning his sword into 
the scabbarc. The most remarkable relic of other 
days, however, found in this church, was a body 
buried in pickle. About sixty years ago, as some 
workmen were digging a grave beneath one of the 


arches’ in the north wall, a leaden coffin was dis. 
covered, about thirty inches below the pavement, 
This was carefully examined, and a detailed account 
of the contents was inserted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine. It was the opinion of Mr. Strutt, that the body 
was that of one of the Knights,Templars ; and as it 
may be interesting to see how far a body may be 
preserved for ages, when immersed in a liquid, we 
will briefly describe the appearances that presented 
themselves. ’ 

On raising the leaden coffin, there was discovered 
an elm coffin enclosed, about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and very firm and entire. On removing the 
lid of this second coffin, it was found to enclose a 
shell, about three quarters of an inch thick, which 
was covered with a thick cement, of. a dark olive 
colour and of a resinous nature. The lid of this shell 
being carefully taken off, a human body was dis- 
covered, lying in a liquor, or pickle somewhat resem. 
bling mushroom catsup, but paler and of a thicker 
consistence: the taste was aromatic though not very 
pungent, partaking of the flavour of catsup, .and of 
the pickle of Spanish olives. The body was tolerably 
perfect, no part appearing decayed but the throat and 
part of one arm; the fiesh everywhere, except on 
the face and throat, appéared éxceedingly white and 


firm; but those excepted portions were of .a. dark) 


colour, approaching to black. The body was covered 
with a kind of shirt of linen, not unlike Irish cloth, 
of considerable fineness: a narrow, rude, antique 
lace was affixed to the bosom of the shirt ; the stitches 


were very evident, and held firmly. The linen ad- 


hered rather closely to the body, but not so much 80 
as to prevent its removal. The cotfin or shell. not 
being half full of the pickle, the face and chest were 
not covered by it. The inside of the body seemed to 


be filled with some substance, by which it was rendered” 





hard. There was no hair on the head, tor in the 
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liquor, as far as could be detected, though feathers, 
flowers, and herbs in abundance were floating, the 
leaves and stalks of which appeared quite perfect, 
but wholly discoloured. The coffin’ was not placed 
in a position exactly horizontals the feet being at 
least three inches lower than theHead.”“"The. pillow-}. 
which supported the head had a and the hei 
had fallen back. When the ja pened, thé 
exhibited a set of teeth ¥ white, which wa: 
likewise the <a of the 
the mouth. 
body conveyed es idea arty youth, not in the 
least emaciated by sickness, After the examination, 
the several Coffins were closed agai, and all left 
nearly as ithad been found. 

We cannot but think that some usefal results might 
have been Obtaitied by’an ate ion of the com- 
ponent parts of the Giice found in the coffins, The 


last few years have Grows age alg on the meang:})* i 


which biped arersor adopeas for = em- 


means a 6 
means with: opted - oe 
ages when. Christianity either did not ¢ 
only in a rudé and corrupt or, th 
often vicious: opinions entertained res 
state, led men to attach more imports 


fe wee | 
servation of the bodies of rte seg ‘riculs dae. Rid 
our more perfect religious knowledge will allow us to} 

entertain at the present day. “The body is merely: |’ 


the house in which the spirit temporarily .abides : 
when the spirit has fled, why should we yearn for the 
preservation of the body? Of what avail can we 
imagine our most refined art and science, When we 
consider that awful sentence which was pronounced 
on man at the fall, ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return?” 


‘ON AN EXQUISITELY WRITTEN WORK 
ENTITLED 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 


*T1s writ! the labour of a noble mind 

And pious heart shine forth before the world, 

As beams of sun-light, lively and intense, 

Fraught with the spirit of celestial love— 

An emanation from Divinity. 

Nor less, inspired and sanctified the “thought,” 

Which stations woman in her proper sphere, 

And spends itself t’ elucidate her way— 

A sweet and certain, though peculiar, way— 

To work God’s will, and aid God’s purposes, 

In the eternal kingdom of His grace. 

Go, virtuous offspring of a high-toned mind ! 

Substance of holy reasoning and love ! 

Go gently forward! On thy tender “mission,” 
e the fair world ; till every heart that-lives 

By draughts of wisdom, from its purest source, 

Shall relish thy “sweet counsel,” and return, 

In universal practice of thy doctrine. 

Mect praise,—to her who gave thty being birth, 

And Him whose glorious cause thou shalt advance !— 

T. CG, 


Ler a man have all the world can give him, he is still 


miserable, if he has a grovelling, unlettered, undevout mind. J 


Let him have his gardens, his fields, his woods, his lawns, 
for grandeur, plenty, ornament, and gratification: while at 
the same time Gop is not in all his thoughts. And let 
another have neither field nor garden; let him only Jock at 
Nature with an enlightened mind—a mind which can. see 
and adore the Creator in His works, can consider them 
as demonstrations of His power, His wisdom, His good- 
hess, and His truth: this man is greater, as well as 
happier, in his poverty, than the other in his riches. The 
one is but little higher than a beast, the other but a little 


and all the’ inside” 4 ugh 
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SKETCHES IN AMERICA. No. I. 
Love or Sigut-Sreinec. 


TaERx is always something interesting in the study 
of national character ; and particularly so where the 
— we “propose making our study is differ- 
anthy sd from almost all other communities, 
p. The people of the United States 

| peculiar position,—and a more 

study for the philanthropist or the 
bably nowhere upon the 


«’ My purpose, however, in this short 

- fea tC ‘anything like even an out- 
palling features’ (or what I-take to be 
d ‘merican eres ee aes two 


> period si ‘ i. tiver were 
t-visited by Earopesk Siecutncers? until. the event 
‘which I am about to relate occurred, .no craft or vessel 
of any magnitude was known to have been hurled 
over this immense barrier of rock, and engulphed in 
the abyss‘of waters below. Indians occasionally had 
been known to perish, their frail canoes haying ven- 
tured so close to: the: head Of the Rapids,” that’‘in 
spite of every exertion they could not: prévent being 
sucked down the current; and some’three’ ‘or four 
instances are on record of white people having” wat 
their lives in a similar manner. 

I was myself a witness to an accident that pedantic’ 
there in the year 1825, to two Americans who-hatt 
been across the river to the Canada’ side for a”bodt: 
load of apples. They had Joaded their light’ flat- 
bottomed batteau at a small ‘public-house abot’ a 
mile above the village of Chippewa, and the same dis- 
tance, or something more, from the head of the first 
broken water, commonly known as the Rapids ; neatly 
opposite to. Navy Island, since become memorable as 
having for a short time, been the rendézvous of the 
rebel Mackenzie and his partisans. The two ‘indi- 
viduals to whom the apple-eargo belonged previously 
to their departure from ‘Yale's Tavern,” ‘as | the 
small public-house was called, had partaken too freely” 
of whisky and cider, but were not intoxicated. ‘Where 
they proposed crossing, the river is very wide—nearly 
three miles, Having at length gone on board, they 
commenced plying their oars, but had scarcely made 
the third of a mile from shore, when oné of the’ oars 
broke, and the more usefal part of it floated down 
the current. They had no spare oar or paddle, nei- 
ther had they any rudder to their little craft, so that™ 
when the accident took place, their want of precau-' 
tion flashed upon them, and they appeared so alarmed 
and excited, that they were ineapable of making any 
endeavour to escape the impending danger.” “They ~ 
both seized hold of the remaining oar; pulled the ” 
boat’s head around and around, apparently franitic ° 
with despair,—for their incessant Cries’ were heart-° 
rending. Their efforts did not prevent ‘the | boat’, 
from being carried downwards by the strong ‘current, 
and perceiving this, one of them, ‘who was an ‘expert ° 





lower than an angel.—Jonzs or NAaXLanp. - 


* See Saturday Magasine, Vil. vi. p 10. 
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swimmer, leaped into the water and struck out to- 
wards the Canada shore. But his efforts were in 
vain, for before his comrade in the boat had been 
borne down to the first ledge of rocks in the Rapids, 
he who had attempted to reach the shore by swim- 
ming had sunk to rise no more! Several of us stood 
upon the bank and were helpless witnesses of their 
melancholy fate. 

The circumstance connected with the Falls of Nia- 
gara, which, as I have said, so powerfully excited the 
inhabitants on both sides of this frontier river, was 
the experiment of sending a large old schooner (the 
Michigan,) down the Rapids, and over this stupen- 
dous cataract. This vessel was too old to be any 
longer lake-worthy, for she had long buffeted the 
billows and the breeze on the uncertain waters of 
Erie. She was, therefore, of no value beyond the 
materials of which she was constructed; anda few 
enterprising individuals, foremost among whem were 
those connected with the ferries across the river, 
the owners of public vehicles, and the hotel and 
tavern-keepers near the Falls, purchased her from 
her owners. The coming event was advertised in 
the newspapers, and advantage being taken of the 
season of the year when the inhabitants of the 
Southern States, as well as many others from the 
Middle and Eastern States, are in the habit of making 
tours into the interior of the country where there 
happens to be anything attractive, and the Falls of 
Niagara being one of the chief attractions to tourists 
in general, vast numbers of strangers were added to 
the thousands upon thousands of the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country, who flocked to witness the old 
vessel make, as the Americans expressed it, the 
** grand plunge.” d 

In order to render the show as interesting as pos- 
sible, several wild animals, as well as some tame geese 
and ducks, were embarked, and everything being in 
readiness, the schooner was towed down the river to 
near the mouth of the Chippewa creek, or as close 
to the commencement of the Rapids as it was safe to 
venture. Here the old ship, cast adrift, and left to 
the mercy of the waters, soon got broadside to the 
current; and in passing over one of the ledges of 
rocks, she struck so violently against a portion of 
the ledge, that her masts were carried away, and she 
soon afterwards nearly filled with water. Although 
in her swift descent down the roaring and boiling 
waters towards the great Horse-shoe Fall, the ship 
mever came near either shore, two bears had the 
sagacity to leap into the troubled waters, and both 
contrived to reach land. The water-fowl, too, seemed 
to suspect there was more danger in remaining on 
board than in committing themselves to the impetuous 
stream ; some of them reached the shore, but others 
were forced down the cataract. A fox or two, and a 
racoon, attempted to swim ashore, but it was believed 
that none of them succeeded, although the surface of 
the river was so broken and agitated that it was 
nearly impossible for the most attentive observer to 
discover what became of them. The “Old Michigan” 
on reaching the main fall, plunged nobly with the 
rushing waters, and the next instant disappeared in 
the huge volume of spray that for ever ascends from 
the frightful gulf a hundred and sixty feet below. 

A few hours afterwards some pieces of shattered 
planks and timbers were picked up half a mile below 
the fall; and for some days afterwards similar pieces 
were seen down the river about Queenston and Fort 
George; all of which, however, were very small, and 
so worn and chafed, that it was nearly impossible to 
ascertain to what part of the vessel they had belonged, 
or, indeed, whether they had ever belonged to herat all. 
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On the whole, this seems to have been the most 
interesting event that had yet happened among the 
Americans of this section of the State of New York, 
The schooner was an American, and the show itself 
was, indeed, got up by the Americans, yet the Canada 
hotel-keepers at and near the Falls were fully as much 
interested as their brethren on the opposite side of 
the Niagara; for the ground being more elevated 
on the Canada side, afforded the best view of the 
whole descent of the Rapids, and consequently at- 
tracted a larger number of spectators. 

Another vessel has more recently made the fatal 
plunge over this amazing catatact,—the Caroline, a 
steam-boat belonging to Americans, but employed 
by the rebels attached to Mackenzie's party on Navy 
Island. This, however, happened during the dead of 
the night. The vessel was seized by a party of Bri: 
tish-Canadians for a violation of the law of nations; 
she was towed out into the middle of the stream, set 
on fire, and sent adrift down the raging Rapids. 

On another occasion, but one of a very different 
nature, curiosity attracted many thousands of per- 
soms to the vicinity of Buffalo. The object of the 
people’s assembling at this time was to witness the 
execution of three young men—brothers—of the 
respective ages of eighteen, twenty-two, and twenty- 
four. Executions are of rare occurrence in the United 
States; murder, and that of the first degree, being 
nearly the only crime to which the extreme penalty of 
the law is awarded. These three unhappy young men 
had been tried and pronounced guilty by a jury of 
their fellow-citizens, of a cruel and cold-blooded mut- 
der, in which their aged parents were atso implicated; 
but as accessaries ; hence, as the three sons forfeited 
their lives at the gallows, the parents were permitted, 
after several months’ imprisonment, to return to theif 
wretched and childless home. The murderers’ victim 
was an Englishman of the name of Love, who had 
boarded and lodged in the house of one of the three 
brothers, who was married. The parties were aware 
that Love was in the possession of property to the 
amount of fifty or sixty pounds, and that he had 
neither friends nor acquaintances in that section of 
the country. 

The house in which the murder was perpetrated was 
an isolated building, in the native forests, at the dis- 
tance of three-fourths of a mile from the nearest 
settler’s dwelling ; and the hour chosen for the bar- 
barous deed was something past ten o’clock at night. 
While one of the brothers engaged Love in con- 
versation, seated by the fire upon his own hearth, 
another brother, through a small window in the cor- 
ner of the fire-place, shot him through the head with 
a rifle. This happened in the depth of winter, when 
the ground was hard frozen, and deeply covered with 
snow. ‘No grave, therefore, was dug,—the murderers 
satisfying themselves with dragging the body two or 
three hundred yards from the house, and there push- 
ing it under a fallen tree, and then stopping up the 
cavity with snow. 

For several weeks, n6 discovery was made. But 
some promissory notes, drawn in Love’s favour, being 
at length offered in payment by one of the brothers, 
without being indorsed by Love, some inquiries were 
made to which so unsatisfactory an explanation was 
attempted, that suspicion became excited. Other cit- 
cumstances occurred to strengthen this suspicion,— 


‘until at length it was agreed that the neighbours 


should assemble and search the woods. The body 
was soon discovered; the whole family were take 
before a magistrate, and the evidence, although purely 
circumstantial, was of such a nature that they were 
‘committed for trial, ==» 
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The house of the murderers was situated, as has 
been stated, in the woods; and although there were 
but three other dwellings of settlers within the dis- 
tance of nearly a mile, yet some individual member 
of each of these three lone families, had happened to 
be outside their dwellings when the fatal gun was 
fired, and on returning into their houses, had each of 
them remarked upon the circumstance of hearing the 
distant report of fire-arms at so late an hour, and of 
its being in the direction of *s, the murderers’ resi- 
dence! On the trial, various other matters were sworn 
to, which went strongly against the guilty parties, 
and the circumstance of the discharge of a gun 
being heard by the neighbours brought the guilt of 
the accused men so directly home to the minds of 
the jury, that they unhesitatingly pronounced a ver- 
dict of “guilty.” After conviction, all three of the 
* brothers confessed everything connected with the 
horrid deed, and their confession proved the correct- 
ness of the circumstantial evidence. 

The gathering on the day of the execution of these 
wretched men was not limited to the immediate 
vicinity; for wagon-loads of persons were seen early 
in the morning pouring in from villages and settle- 
ments, twenty or thirty miles distant. Canada, too, 
added her quota of persons, “curious to witness the 
execution ;” and never had the ferrymen on the river 
along the frontier, been so actively engaged as on 
that day. In short, business was at a stand still, and 
every occupation was neglected for the sake of wit- 
nessing this horrid and melancholy spectacle—the 
execution of three healthy, stout, young men, and 
these men brothers. 

I am aware that in the rural districts in England, 
particularly where executions have been of rare oc- 
currence, the country people have frequently been 
known to indulge the depraved taste of witnessing 
horrible sights,—but certainly never to anything ap- 
proaching the extent to which this was carried by 
the Americans on the occasion alluded to. B. 


Be virtue first thy care, thy wish, thy aim ; 

Her rules thy standard, her applause thy fame ; 

To her thy steps let fair discretion lead ; 

Let truth inspire thy thought and crown thy deed ; 

Let sage experience guide thy hand and voice ; 

Be slow to choose, but constant in thy choice ; 

To mercy’s dictates open all thy breast ; 

Be good, and Heaven will teach thee to be blest ! 
saan eae BisHor. 


He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her 
baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet dis- 
tinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the 
true way-faring Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue unexercised, and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.—Mitron. 


How is the world deceived by noise and show ! 

Alas ! how different, to pretend, and know! 

Like a poor highway brook, pretence runs loud; 
Bustling, but shallow, dirty, weak, and proud: 

While, like some nobler stream, true knowledge glides 
Silently strong, and its deep bottom hides.——Hitn. 


To what amazing heights of piety may some 

amount, raised on the wings Of f= Saran he 
tinguished by uncommon preciseness and severity about 
little things, who all the while, perhaps, cannot govern one 
poet Sed appear yet ignorant of, and slaves to, their 
aa iniquity! Through an ignorance of themselves, 
pe ars = Seren .~ misplace their self-denial, and 
| ; ‘ 2s 
inveutinipnapeee¥iaeee eir characters with a visible 
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IMPORTANCE OF SKILLED LABOUR, 
No. II. 


We proceed to throw some light on the causes of 
this singular fact, that at the very time when hun- 
dreds of thousands of able-bodied Englishmen on 
their own soil, are dragging out a laborious existence 
on low wages, tens of thousands of Scotch and Ger- 
mans are ‘earning wages which not only set them 
above want, but enable them to accumulate property. 
Why should the Lowlanders of Scotland, for they 
are chiefly Lowlanders ; still more, why should the 
Highlanders of that country where they are such, 
excel Englishmen in employments that require patient 
intention of the mind, methodical habits, and manual 
skill? The English, when they are adepts in such 
crafts, are found superior to the men of all other 
nations, if we except the French in some peculiar 
departments. Why, then, should they be displaced 
by either the Scoteh or Germans? 

To this question, the first and most obvious answer 
is, that the class of Englishmen to whom we allude, 
consists of persons altogether unskilled in any of the 
handicrafts, whereas the Scotch and Germans bring 
with them both a certain amount of skill, and those 
acquired habits which enable them speedily to meet 
the demands even of London. Thus we are imme- 
diately thrown on the inquiry, why Scotland and 
Germany produce more skilled labourers than these 
countries require for their own wants, while England 
produces so many fewer in proportion to the employ- 
ment it affords? 

Necessity acting on minds possessed of a higher 
amount of intelligence and affection united, is one 
great cause of this difference. The poor and the 
labouring classes of Scotland and Germany have 
been thrown much more than those of England 
under her poor laws, on their own resources; but 
then these resources have been those generally of an 
educated population, and a population, too, whose 
education is not of yesterday, but which has been 
maturing for a succession of several generations,—an 
hereditary thoughtfulness and intelligence in that 
class of the people. The English peasant loves his 
children, but it is, comparatively speaking, with a 
short-sighted and unintelligent affection, as regards 
the future prospects in life of that child. A Scotch 
or German father is driven to a harder necessity, 
perhaps; the resource he dare look to in the poor 
laws of his country is almost nothing; but that 
country gives him a good though plain education, 
and he is heir to a sort of family wisdom, coming to 
him he can hardly say how, partly from parental 
maxims, partly from parental example and parental 
training. His parents are intelligent enough to 
inquire over a much wider field than a poor English 
labourer ever dreams of. They learn that if brought 
up as‘a common labourer, their boy can have but a 
small prospect of anything beyond a bare existence, 
unless his constitution and physical strength fit him 
for extraordinary exertions. Skill, they perceive, in 
some one or other handicraft, if accompanied with 
steadiness and sobriety, is a fortune to a youth of 
twenty, which it is well worth the application of some 
six or seven previous years, however ill paid, to 
acquire. Accordingly, to this all their efforts are 
directed. For this they labour, and for this they 
serve. For this they bargain with some neighbouring 
craftsman, and hard though the terms may be, they 
would consider themselves penny-wise, and pound- 
foolish, to sacrifice their son for immediate gain, by 
allowing him to work at anything that would bring 
in early wages, instead of giving him what to them 
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may proye no less dear an education, than sending 
his son to college is to many a poor curate. Not 
only so, but during his whole apprenticeship, they 
have their eyes both on his master and him. The 
master must initiate him into every mystery of his 
craft, and the boy must grudge no pains in order to 
attain the skill required for every part of it. He 
fares hardly for a year or two on what his parents 
can afford: for another year or two he receives what 
barely affords him meat and clothes ; for the last 
part of his apprenticeship he may save enough to 
repay his parents what he has cost them, or to defray 
a voyage to London, and there he appears in the wide 
world, with no resources but what are in his hands 
and his head, and no friends but Providence and 
those fellow-countrymen’whom he can interést in 
assisting him’ to get employment, and who, ‘it must 
be confessed, are seldom slow in doing so. Compare 
such a youth with a raw*untutored clown from some 
country village of England, and we perceive at once 
that the advantage is all onthe side of the stranger. 
But it is‘not a simple apprenticeship that is neces- 


sary. for success in life to a great majority of the | 


children of our ‘numerous: poor. It must be a good 
appretiticeship,: in order to'which the parents must 
co-operate with the master’in forming the character 
and habits of the boy,.and serve as a check, too, on 
careless and‘selfish masters, who Jook more to their 
own gain than the’ boy’s good. It is to be feared 
that many poor. children apprenticed out. by parishes 
and charitable institutions, have not sufficient justice 
done to them in this respect. Hence, they never 
make ‘godd hands, fall out of employment, beconie 
dispirited and:reckless, and at last sink into the ranks 
of cémmon labourérs or drudges. But poor though 
intelligent parents who pinch themselves to give their 
children’a good education, both as immortal beings 
and as artisans, are not likely to permit this. They 
will be ever inquiring into the minutest particulars of 
the moral conduct and industrial skill of their child. 
They will be evermore on the watch to warn him 
against bad company, neglect of his religious duties, 
and idleness, and to see that the youth is trained to 
every part of the employment by which he is after- 
wards to gain an honest livelihood, instead of being 
cruelly kept at those only in which it suits his mas- 
ter's convenience to employ him. In order further 
to increase their general information, and to inform 
themselves of the latest improvements, or new 
fashions, to be found in any part of Germany, the 
artisans of that country, at the close of their appren- 
ticeship, are accustomed to make a tour on foot, in 
which they visit all the chief towns, and obtain all 
the information within their reach. 

In order for poor parents to apprentice their chil- 
dren themselves, two things seem requisite, besides 
the intelligence that teaches them the importance of 
doing so. First, they must have such wages, or 
honest earnings of whatever kind, as shall admit of 
something being saved to meet the expense of ap- 
prenticing their children ;- and, second, they must be 
economical and sober, otherwise even high weekly 
wages will not suffice. In another paper, we propose 
to throw out a few hints on good management among 
the poor, in the hope that they may fall into the 
hands of some who may take advantage of them for 
the benefit of their children. H, 





Pzpantry, in the common acceptation of the word, 
means an absurd ostentation of learning, and stiffness of 
phraseology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge of 
books, and a total ignorance of men.—MAcKENZIE, — 
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ANSWERS,TO BOTANICAL QUESTIONS’. 


’T1s dull, morose, to be alone, 

A: Pear is sociable you'll own. 

‘We may suppose that in a dance, 

No tree can like the Caper prance. 

The first tree you expect to reach 

Nearest the sea, must be the Beech. 

I ask, in what tree but the Bay, 

Could any ship at anchor lay ? 

Ladies who languish, fret, and whine, 

May vent their griefs beneath the Pine, 

No true chronologist will state 

Any event, without a Date. 

E’en the poor Crab so much despised, 

Is by the fisher:highly prized. 

Irish nurse on chair, or truckle, 

To her, babe, cries “ Honey-suckle.” 

When the seared leaves the cold winds stir, 
_ What tree can be so warm as Fir? 

The housewife if she swept her room 

With any plant would choose the Broom. 

Most trees afford a club for strife,’ : 

The Bread-tree yields the staff of life. 

One tree would say, had it a tongue, 

O-range with me the groves among. 

To the sad heart, hope—who can give ? 

There's comfort in thy’name, O-live. * 

Sliould trees fall out and come to knocks, 

First in.the fray would be the Box. 

Though Sol's bright rising meets your view, 

Still may you see the Tree-rose too. . 

Some trees are quick, we also know, 

Others, like lazy folks, are Sloe. 

‘Where neither hill nor vale‘appear, * 

‘A Plane most-likely will be near. 

If all,'to’ kiss trees’sliould éombite, - 

Tulips should be prest close te mine. 

Some trees for food, and some for use, 

- But there is only one that’s-Spruce. 
Trees facing north, an Old Man would 
Without doubt call a Southern- Wood. 

In schoolmasters’ flog-botany 

Ranks before Birch not any tree. 

When fairies Cinderella drest, 

The Sandal her slim ankle prest. 

‘What tree's immortal? I reply 

The Arbor-Vite cannot die. 

‘What tree with billiards finds a place ? 

I’ve got my cue—the slender Mace. 

Cocknies ’tis true, might sup or dine, 

But wine would want, without the Vine-—D., E. 
* See Suturday Magazine, Vol. XV., » 139. 


Commence tends to wear off those prejudices which main- 
tain distinction and animosity between nations. It softens 
and polishes the manners of men. It unites them by one 
of the strongest of all ties, the desire of supplying their 
mutual wants. It disposes them to peace, by establishing 
in every state an order of citizens, bound by their interest 
to be the guardians of public tranquillity. As soon # 
the commercial spirit acquires vigour, and begins to gaia 
an ascendant in any society, we discern a new genius i 
its policy, its alliances, its wars, and its negociations.— 
ROBERTSON. 


Tue sinner may invent never so many arguments in favour 
of the annihilation and utter extinction of the soul ; but 
after all his subterfuges and evasions, the fear of a future 
state and the dread of everlasting punishment will still 
pursue him: he may me it off for a time, but it will retum, 
as Milton says, “with dreadful revolution; and, let him 
affect what serenity and gaiety he pleases, will notwith 
standing, in midst of it all, “come,”. as the same pot 
observes, “ thundering back on his defenceless head."— 
Bisnop Newron. ™ 
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